THE HISTORY OF HENRY 'FIELDING

was to strike terror into all who made a business of prosti-
tution. Nothing more was ever said by the wits about his
being1 in league with bawdy-houses.

Where Fielding partially failed at first was in the execu-
tion of the clauses in the new Act against violent crimes.
The number of thefts and burglaries perhaps diminished,
for no man who had lost his goods now dared advertise a
reward for them; but footpads and highwaymen still flour-
ished as much as ever. The fault clearly lay with the public,
not with the justices. Though the statute gave Fielding
powers, which he often exercised, to hold these men five
days as suspected persons, it was necessary to order their
release at the end of this period if no one appeared against
them. To encourage prosecutors, he inserted week after
week in "The Covent-Garden Journal" the following
notice:

'' All Persons who shall for the Future suffer by Bobbers,
Burglars, &o. are desired immediately to bring, or send,
the best Description they can of such Bobbers, &c. with the
Time and Place, and Circumstances of the Fact, to Henry
Fielding, Esq; at Ms House in Bow-Street''

This and similar appeals published elsewhere had little
effect upon the prevailing apathy and fear. How great was
Fielding's disappointment may be inferred from many
items in his newspaper, of which this, under date of June
13,1752, is an example:

"On Tuesday last the three Persons taken up on Sus-
picion of robbing on the Highway, were brought before
the Justices to be re-examined; when, after all the Pains
which the Justices had taken, and the Expence which they
had been at in advertising, not one Prosecutor thought
proper to appear. In a Nation where there is such Zeal
for the Public in every Man's Bosom, it is wonderful there
are no more Bobbers."
Again, with a livelier touch of humour:
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